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Society has never given much thought to 
Until 
able to 


the early education of its geniuses. 
fairly recently, we have not been 
measure ability in young children with any 
degree of accuracy; we therefore have not 
been able to select a person for special edu- 
cation until he has reached at least college 
age. We have clung to the 
motto: ‘‘Hands-off—if it’s real 
*? Those of 


educational matters, however, are 


outmoded 
cream, it 
will rise. us who are close to 
wonder- 
ing how much of that cream goes sour by 
being let alone. 

We may be likened to a mine-owner who 
neglects a rich field which needs only a lit- 
tle care to bring immense profits, and in- 
vests instead in a poor, thin field, which, no 
matter cultivated, will 


how sedulously 


never bring returns. We spend millions 
every year on hospitals and institutions for 
the mentally deficient, while the unfortu- 
nate child of superior intellect spends his 
time in the 
which was not planned for him, which ean 


usual commonplace school 
not be fitted to him, which often stunts his 
ability, twists his personality and limits his 
usefulness to society. Each year, to psy- 
chological clinies all over the country are 
referred cases of children reported as mis- 
and 


‘“impossible,’’ impudent 


Often when one of these 


chievous, 
even ‘‘stupid.”’ 
children is tested, he places in the top per 
cent. on a reliable intelligence scale. 


When 
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child’s 


dence, he frequently learns that this 


the psychologist gains the confi- 


‘*71m- 


‘ 


possible’’ or ‘‘stupid’’ pupil has been bored 
to death with unnecessary drill, or disillu 
sioned and disheartened by the sheer stu 
pidity of a teacher. Sometimes the child is 
found to be just plain lonely for a friend 
to whom he could talk—and be understood 
What has happened is merely that his men 
tal energy, cramped by a restricted envi 
ronment, has flowed into undesirable chan- 
nels. He the teacher, 


elasswork, refuses to do his school chores 


**Sasses’’ obstructs 
The demands upon his intelligence are so 
slight that he may become intellectually 
lazy and unwilling to cope with real prob 
lems when they challenge him. The origin 
of many able misfits, those sad souls who 
never pull their weight in this world, goes 
back to a elassroom, the unsympathetic 
teacher of which came to mean all author 
ity, all organized society. 

While not denying that there are argu 
ments against the complete segregation of 
the child genius, a clear case has been made 
for paying special attention to his early 
education wherever it is administratively 
possible; that is, wherever enough superior 
children of a given age can be conveniently 
organized into a class or school. 

What sort of school is envisaged for the 
genius? In physical appearance it need 
not be drastically different from ordinary 
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must not, 


same district It 


so overcrowded li 1 regi- 


nented program becomes necessars 


to pre- 


erve order Seats, as mn Mans 


should not be fixed. The library 


>] 
SCTIOOIS, 


WiuUsSt be well stocked, particularly with ref- 
] 


erence books. Laboratories and cratt rooms 


must have enough and varied equipment; 
there must be plenty of opportunity for the 
pupils to handle materials of all sorts, real 


instruments and machines, for the tech- 


niques they learn in such study are just as 


basic to their later work as is a knowledge 


lang 


uae 


The teacher in such a school must, him- 


The 


venius child is quick to detect teachers who 


self or herself, be unusually able 


are of only average intelligence. The usual 
teacher will probably have no insight into 
the mental processes of a child who is more 
she. Such a 


intelligent than is he. or 


teacher may even be jealous and resentful 
of such a pupil and often creates opportu- 
nities to show resentment and jealousy by 
forms 


sarcasm and other equally harmful 


of squelching. To illustrate this, imagine 
the feelings of a teacher who has only the 
vaguest idea of how a locomotive works. In 


the class is little Robert, aged 11, who has 
made an intensive study of all transporta- 
tion from primitive days to the present and 
who has constructed working models of old- 
and new-type steam engines. Sooner or 
later, the teacher will refer to Robert, with 
evident sarcasm, as the ‘‘great engineer.”’ 
This is neither an unusual nor an extreme 
illustration 

Is it necessary, then, for the teacher of 
veniuses to be an eneyelopedia or com- 
pendium of all knowledge in order to escape 
Must he 
1 “OF 


course, not; on the contrary, although the 


the distrust of his or her pupils? 


or she be a solemn pedestrian library 


teacher should have a thorough mastery of 
one or two subjects, the main qualification 
should be the ability to know how to teach 


pupils to study and learn for, and by, them- 


hewer 
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The 


enough and humility enough to answer 


selves. teacher must have abi 


question by saying: ‘I don’t know the a 
Which of you will h 
it up?”’ 


swer to that one. 
me by loooking The teacher mu 
have a sense of humor. It has been proy: 
again that a keen sense 


Nothine 


will add more to a teacher’s leadership and 


time and time 


humor is a part of a keen mind. 


popularity in a group of able children than 
the capacity to see and remark on the funny 
side of life. 

Above all, the teacher must be a warm 
human sort of person. We often associate 
the term ‘‘bookish’’ with the intellectually 
able child; we think of him in caricature 
terms: a little boy, a big book and a big 
lonely armchair. Unthinkingly, we sup 
pose that this is the natural result of his 
Sut this 


neither natural, necessary nor 


mental propensities. pathetic 
tableau is 
desirable. The genius retires to his books 
because he gets little satisfaction from the 
for human relation- 


usual opportunities 


ships. But surround him with schoolmates 
of equal potentialities, place him in the 
charge of a friendly, mature and _ stable 
teacher, and he soon will blossom forth to 
be at least as sociable as a normal child. 
He will never forget the experience of com 
panionship so often denied him in school. 
The actual courses which the superior 
child takes during elementary school and 
high school are of secondary importance 
if the teacher has been selected wisely and 
specially trained for the task. For practi- 
cal considerations of the educational system 
in general, it be assumed that the 
teaching will cover all the traditional ecur- 
For the ablé child, however, this 


may 


riculum. 
is a mere beginning; he can cover the 
ground in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
taken. It matters very little what ‘‘sub- 
jects’’ he learns in the extra time. But he 
must spend this time learning how to use 
his mental equipment to its fullest capacity. 
He must be imbued with self-discipline and 
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i spirit of obligation to do his best both for 
iis Own sake and for the sake of society, 
which has invested in his edueation. 

In short, the school environment of the 
genius should be rich in opportunity to 
know facets, to know things and to know 
people. There the 
mental habits of skill, industry and _ thor- 
oughness. He 
fronted with a challenge to his abilities. 

Will this segregation make a snob out of 
Let us not 
it 


he must learn funda- 


must be constantly con- 


an extremely intelligent child ? 


jump to the conclusion that will. 


PAS" 
In a regular school, the genius is made 
more keenly aware of his distinctiveness 
than he would be in a special school. In 
the former, with little effort on his part, he 
stands head and shoulders above his class- 
mates. He frequently gets the mistaken 
notion that he is unique. In the latter, he 
is surrounded by keen competition, and he 
knows he can not float hazily through the 
school day. As far as group snobbery is 
concerned, it is up to the teacher to ward 
this off through 
stressing the aspect of obligation rather 
than that of privilege. 

Since the establishment of special schools 
for the gifted children would involve con- 


wise guidance and_ by 


siderable expense and effort, it is only fair 
to detail some of the results that might 
reasonably be promised if conditions of 
school and teacher were correct. 

But first a caution: we must not expect 
that every intellectually superior child will 
become a leader of men or a leader in the 
realm of ideas. Superior intellectual abil- 
ity is but one essential ingredient of leader- 
Other personality, 


essentials are 


In general, all these 


ship. 


drive and ambition. 
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THESE days one is apt to think that the 
major problem of the small liberal college 






id 


desirable traits will be found tovether. but 


even in the best of circumstances they may 
How- 


ever, if we guide and nurture our geniuses, 


not exist together in the same degree. 


we can hope and expect that a greater pro- 
portion of superior intellects will become 
leaders than at present. Particularly, they 
may be expected to take a more active role 
in the organization and administration of 
our democratie society. It is apropos to 
point out that, since each advance in civ- 
ilization has come about, as a rule, through 
the workings of one superior intellect, a 
single significant contribution by a genius 
whose intelligence has been sharpened, en- 
couraged kept by 
schooling, would more than repay us for all 


and in foeus special 


the money and effort expended for many 
such special schools. 

However, before the full benefit of spe- 
be 
realized, society itself must learn to recog- 
them 


e 


ite 


eial ability and special training can 


nize its abler members, and reward 
for the services they perform. Too 
quently, government and industry select 
potential leaders by luck, by pressure or by 
good looks. 

Having 
genius, society must learn to utilize it eco 
be 


individuals 


recognized and invested = in 


nomically. Rarer abilities should not 


wasted in work that less able 

ean perform equally well. 
Superior intellectual ability 

It is as natural as the extremes in 


But 


is not a 
miracle. 
physical streneth, height and weight. 
since it is potentially so valuable, it should 
be regarded and treated as any other rare 
Onee its utilization, on a 
there 


natural resource. 
planned basis, is accomplished, will 


be eventual profit for the whole of society. 
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is to survive. The real question is rather 


whether it ought to survive unless it can 
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provide a unique and important human 


service. The stronger of the small liberal 
colleges are no doubt in a measure contrib- 
uting this kind of service, but, curiously 
enough, thes rarely seem to be sure in what 
respects it is either unique or important. 
It is as though they were accomplishing 
ends by incidence 
Where the design of 
is apparent or 
the 


there is a 


their most important 


rather than desien. 
liberal colleges 


our small 


more or less expressed, purpose is 


hardly unique, and erowing 
question as to whether it is important. 
Their uniformity of purpose persists less 
at the tangible level of curricular offerings, 
methods and programs, though it is com- 
mon enough here, than it does at the deeper 
level of fundamental attitudes toward the 


nature and purpose of liberal education. 


The usual liberal-college faeulty is, by and 
large, the product of a surprisingly uni- 
form system of higher education, the uni- 
versity graduate schools. By and _ large, 
the Ph.D. stands for learning and learning 
only. By ‘‘learning’’ is meant primarily 
a knowledge of authors, facts or events, a 
thorough and familiar aequaintanee with a 
‘*field.’’ 


these worthy aims; the torch of learning 


Not that one should quarrel with 


must go on, and it is the job of the graduate 


school to see that it does. It is a real ques- 


tion, however, to what extent or in what 


manner the small liberal college should help 
carry it. In effeet it is now often trying 
to help earry it exactly as the graduate 
schools do, trying to do it beeause the fae- 
inherited a set of 


ulty has uneritieally 


values and attitudes from its graduate 


training. Hence the liberal college is likely 
to find itself in the anomalous position of 
being under an obligation to do one thing 
for its students with a faeulty that by habit 
and disposition thinks it should be doing 
another. In other words, faculty presup- 
positions on the nature of a liberal eduea- 
tion are on the whole firmly if vaguely 
and in discussion with the 


rooted, any 
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average faculty member one can usual 

count on his revealing certain fundament 

attitudes which he is about as unwilling ¢ 
question or investigate as a scientist is w 
willing to question the principle of deter 
minism or a preacher, his articles of mora] 
and religious faith. Yet it is these funda 
mental attitudes that preclude our achiey 
ing in the liberal college the type of edu 
cation that is unique and important. 

Let us look at these attitudes a little mor 
carefully to discover why they fail in mea 
sure to achieve the goal of the true libera| 
college. It is very difficult for the averag: 
faculty member to get below the level ci! 
He thinks 
culturally in terms of what a man knows; 


content in the life of the mind. 


his reputation as a scholar depends on 


knowing ; knowledge is a quantitative thing, 


relatively measurable and markable on ex 
aminations. It is also a necessary condition 
of the cultivated mind; hence the tempta 
tion to consider it a sufficient condition 
Hence, when talk of educational reform is 
afoot, the tendeney is to think almost ex 
clusively of the content that the reform 
contemplates, the fields or areas or courses 
that the student should have, and to think 
of them only as ends, rather than partly 
or primarily as means. 

Because of this emphasis on content, be- 
cause knowledge is the one cultural good 
that practically all teachers agree on as an 
end in itself, and because it is intrinsically 
the food, so to speak, of the mind, it be- 
comes the one exclusive educational dogma. 
But this dogma can not provide within 
itself evaluation, 
standard by virtue of which one body of 


any principle of any 
knowledge can be judged more important 
than another. Facts are facets, and knowl- 
edge of them is knowledge of them, and 
Each faeulty mem- 
ber has his own private opinion in this mat- 


that is all there is to it. 


ter; his field is the important one because 
it means most to him. But he can not say 


so in publie because logically the same thing 
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holds true for every field, and you are right 
All fields of 


Choos- 


back where you started from. 
knowledge are equally important. 
ng one is a matter of interest. 
Thus arises the laissez-faire theory of cul- 
ture, and this is what the liberal ideal has 
come to mean. Beyond the dogma of know- 
ing lies the freedom of anarchy, a freedom 
What the 
apart 


that is pretty much hit or miss. 


student does with his knowledge, 
from learning it, or what the teacher tries 
to help him do with it, is mostly a matter 
of chance, what the 
think significant, what the teacher happens 


There is little if any 


student chances to 
to think important. 
dogma about the life of the mind on which 
college faculties agree, below the level of 
knowledge. 

This, then, being the point of view of the 
conventional liberal-arts faculty, we get a 


them about 


rather curious attitude from 
college students. Since many college stu- 
dents can not see much point in trying to 
be Ph.D.’s nor much sense to knowledge 
for its own sake in any ease, they fail to 
relish the diet prescribed for them, unless, 
as in science, it may prove to be of ‘‘prae- 
tical’’ value. Thus the student be 
wrong and ‘‘three fourths of them do not 


must 
belong in college.’’ If we must have them, 
then we shall have to do some forced feed- 
ing, for they have neither the interest nor 
the self-discipline to take their medicine. 
We can not trust them by themselves. 
Specific assignments, frequent quizzes, re- 
quired attendance, exacting examinations, 
one hundred twenty credits of C or better, 
and we can be reasonably sure a man’s 
diploma will have a meaning. At least he 
has been disciplined! But this is the kind 
of discipline that flays the wheat into chaff. 

I do not mean to be unfair to college fac- 
ulties. I realize there are numerous excep- 
tions, that many a college teacher has a 
breadth, a vigor, a point of view that go 
beyond all this to something deeper and 
more significant, and that in doing so he 
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out students rather than pedants, 


thinkers rather than reeiters, men and wo 


turns 


men who under him have developed an 
abiding interest in achieving a broad and 
vigorous culture. But the average, the con- 
ventional, is so much in the saddle, that it 
is at this point that the current basie prob 
lem of the liberal college lies. It is the 
problem of vetting our college faculties to 
think, and to think hard and long, first on 
the purpose of a liberal education, and see- 
ondly on the means of achieving that end. 

This is why the problem of faculty morale 
is so important; and I do not mean merely 
the negative morale of a pleasant and toler- 
ant community. It is not a matter only of 
keeping the faculty happy. 
itive thing, and in the liberal-college com- 


Morale is a pos 


munity it means a devotion to the common 
purposes of the college, a willingness to dis- 
eover what those purposes are and a will- 
ingness to bend one’s individual and de- 
partmental talents, learning and interests 
to that end. Beyond all this it means re- 
covering our faith in the liberal ideal as 
something immensely significant for eivil- 
ized life. 

lor American educators have lost much 
of their fundamental faith in ideals on the 
one hand and in the intellect on the other, 
lost faith in ideals, that is, that have much 
of a meaning in them. Many people would 
edueate for democracy, for instance, and 
this is an ideal, but of just what it implies 
we are not so sure. Others would satisfy 
the needs and interests of individual stu- 
dents. Apart from losing us in the com- 
plexity of such a problem, 
the student the measure of standards rather 
it is not really 


this is making 


than the reverse; that is, 
an ideal at all. The doctrines of individual 
differences and of relativity have swept 
into edueation to the point where it seems 
almost preposterous to suggest that there 
are fundamental human powers which it is 
good, immensely good, for most men to 


develop. 
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we believe this to some extent of 
‘tues, we are almost completely 
‘al about It SO far as the intellectual 


rtues or powers, if there be any, are con- 


While the 


their kin have been sticking 


erned eraduate schools and 
to their narrow 
dogmas of knowledge, professional students 
of education have deserted the life of the 
We must edueate the 


inculeate attitudes, or adjust 


mind almost entirely 
emotions, or 
train 


the student to his environment, or 


him for citizenship. The notion is passé 
that the student has a mind potentially that 
appreciate, understand and in- 


We 


where we 


Cali think, 


verpret, if at as evel 


that 


trained. have 


reached the point believe 


psychologists have proved the mind to be 


ff no use whatever as a guide in novel 


is no transfer of think- 


taucht 


situations. There 


ing power because students Latin 


are said to have on the whole no. better 


The ex 
the 


Knelish vocabulary than others 


periment neglects to take account ot 
fact that people have been trained time and 
their heads in solving new 


time again to use 


problems It overlooks the facet that many 
has in fact used his Latin 


No! If 


we lose faith in the mind and its potentially 


a Latin student 


to understand English meanings. 


versatile strength, we might as well quit. 


There is nothing else left, nothing by which 


to stee e 


us on our way. Emotions, even the 


best of them, are treacherous. Love 1s won- 
derful until it finds the wrong object, and 


A eood 
objeet. 


then there is ‘‘the devil to pay.’ 
brain ean help us pick a worthy 


There 


ments and environments, but the right ad- 


are attitudes and attitudes, adjust- 
justments and the good environments are 


anticipated by insight, by an intellectual 


power, 
faith in a trained 


Likewise, 1f we lose 


mind, we are also lost. There is no excuse 
‘the college if a man is just born bright 
Yet to 


train the mind effeetively, we must decide 


or stupid, and there is an end to it. 


whieh of its powers are important, and this 
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means diseoverine which on the whole stan 
the best chance in most students of provid 
ing the richest experience from their exer 
cise and which stand the greatest chance o} 
being generally helpful to them in solvin 
the 
that will confront them throughout life. 


infinitude of unpredictable problems 

When we have solved this problem and 
when we are convinced that these goals are 
attainable in an appreciable measure, we 
have solved the first and basie problem of 
the liberal college. It then becomes a mat 
ter of means, but these can then be deter 
mined, as they should, in the light of the 
end. 

It will, 
make a wide appeal to students, an appeal 
to the 
When 
vetting something important, he will be in- 


moreover, be an end that will 


‘“‘average student’? if you will 


the student is convineed that he is 
terested and he will work. Teacher after 
teacher in every college has proved this 
No! 


that a trained mind is hard to achieve; per- 


Some colleges have proved it. Grant 


haps it is the hardest job in life. Grant, 
too, that many students must go through 
toil and sweat before they see the point of 
Grant that four 
years of college can at its best no more than 
started in effective 
Grant all this and more, and yet 


what they are getting. 
vet them habits of 
thought. 
if we will do that one thing (and to do more 
is dissipating effort to ineffectiveness), if 
we will train the student mind, through the 
media of knowledge to be sure, but train the 
student in the habit of learning, of think- 
ing, of criticizing, of evaluating, of synthe- 
sizing, of refining meanings, of refining 
understandings, of 


tastes, of deepening 


sharpening insights, of facing the basic 
types of problems that perplex and con- 
found the human spirit—if we ean do some- 


thine of this kind, we shall be doing some- 
thing that a student sees some point in, and 
the liberal ideal will have been achieved in 
the 


creater measure and liberal college 


justified. 
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Finally, the small liberal college can have 
the ‘‘inside track’? in the type of race | 
have been describing. The members of a 
small faculty can get together, can learn 
to know one another, to discuss and agree. 
They are not saddled with the dual fune- 
tions of the undergraduate and the grad- 
uate schools. They can know their students 
and be known by them. They can reduce 
machinery and rules to a minimum, if they 
will. They can give more time to teaching, 
to a consideration of the ends of edueation 
and to becoming themselves deep and vig- 
without relative loss in 


orous thinkers, 


prestige. They can cross departmental bar- 
riers more easily and cooperate with other 
They 


ean also know the administration more inti- 


teachers more freely, if they will. 


mately, present their convictions more sue- 
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cessfully and participate more effectively 
in the educational leadership of the college. 
Lastly, they can abide in the faith that fifty 
or sixty or seventy men can achieve a unity 
or harmony of purpose that is practically 
impossible with much greater numbers 

In other words, the small college not only 
has a chance to survive; it has a chance to 
do so triumphantly if it will take its fune 
tion seriously as unique and tremendously 
which the small 


important—a function in 


college can at this time best assume. the 


leadership. Thus there is a hope that the 
liberal ideal can gain that vitality and that 
meaning which will make it sufficiently sie 
nificant in the lives of students and in the 
welfare of the nation not merely to justify, 
but 
liberal college. 


indeed almost to sanetify, the truly 


EFFECT OF THE BLITZKRIEG ON By 


FRENCH IN OUR SCHOOLS 


STATISTICS Show that, as a result of the 
conquest of France by Germany, there has 
been a falling off in the number of college 
students in the United States taking French 
during the past year. It is generally as- 
sumed that there would be an upswing ten- 
dency should the Axis powers be defeated. 
We remember what happened to the study 
of German World 
War I. Many Americans regarded that as 
deplorable and felt that the Germans, who 


had become our enemies, showed much more 


in our schools during 


common sense by making the study of En- 
elish a requirement in their schools. There 
is some indication of a changed attitude in 
the present situation in certain quarters, at 
least, since last spring a report came over 
the radio that German had been made a 
required subject for all students at West 
Point. The the trend 
toward a decline in the numbers of those 
studying French is obviously quite different 


cause of present 


ROY TOWNE 
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from that which almost excluded German 
from the curriculum some twenty-odd vears 
ago. However illogical the motive of the 
tendency to-day may be, it would seem that 
that the 


Krance has injected 


some American students assume 
military collapse of 
some sort of base alloy into the language 
itself. 

We have had some interesting figures for 
the past fifteen years, as to the status not 
only of Freneh in the schools of the United 
States but of other languages as well. 

The most thorough and far-reaching ex 
amination of the study of modern = lan 
euages in American and Canadian schools 
since the famous report of the Committee 
of Twelve in 1924-26 
The results of this study were published 
by the Maemillan Company in seventeen 
volumes under the title, ‘‘ Publications of 
the 


on Modern Languages.”’ 


1898 was made in 


American and Canadian Committees 


In recent years, 
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on modern-language metho- 


iny writers 
ave obtained a Jarge part of their 
(one of 


material from these publications 
the most complete treatments of this sub- 
is ‘* Modern 


Teaching,’’ by Cole 


Foreign Languages and 


and Tharp. On 
which 
ld consider a rather doubtful compli 
The 
length of 
the oY ‘} 


In French, two-year courses 


Statistics some 


to certain states authors are 
courses in Tor- 
ruages In ools of the 
tates 
en by the majority of students in 


Three 


hot 


States and even four-year 


were uncommon One-vear 


re comparatively rare except in 


Ohio, California and Texas, where 


INdSas, 
the range was from 41.6 per cent. in Kansas 


cent Texas. However, it 


in California, the 
high schools offered three 
But 


the other states 


najority of 


vear courses in Spanish this lack of 


Opportunity cited in ap 


plies not only to French but to other lan 


Puaces. 


To quote from Cole and Tharp, 
‘In Spanish also, the percentages of one 


vear courses are 38.4 in Kansas, 12.5 in 


[Hinois, 12.2 in Ohio, 12 in Virginia and 


One-year courses in for 
languages the 


Throughout the United States, the 


10.6 in Texas.’’ 


elgn are rare in eastern 
States. 
high-school students studying Latin were 
only slightly fewer than those studying all 
The 


vast majority of schools provide more than 


modern foreign languages combined. 
a one-year course in Latin. In this subject, 
8.2 per cent. of only one-year courses was 
the highest of any state, with one exception. 
Tha 

The above statistics are for about fifteen 
ago. It is doubtful that 


provement has been made since. 


was Kansas with 26.5 per cent. 


much im- 
We have 


for a 


years 


some later figures for French four- 
vear period from 1930-34. 
the January, 1940, French Review, Table 


IT, page 246 


These are in 


Of seeondary-school students 
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taking I’rench, the highest percentages we; 
in the New England states and ranged fro) 
32.9 per cent. in Rhode Island 
Th 
range for the rest of the country was ey 


a high of 
a low of 22.9 per cent. in Connecticut. 
tremely wide, the low descending to (0.7 
per cent. in New Mexico. 

One hesitates to present arguments fo 
the value of French in a course of study 
They have been read and heard so man 
times as to be somewhat boresome even t 
the 
cerely believes in their validity. 


who sil 
However 
they are so admirably stated in the *‘ Man 
Part VI, 


Kansas, Department oi 


most enthusiastic advocate 


Guides, Foreign Lai 
State of 


Kdueation, that I find new inspiration by 


ual of 


guage, 


quoting in part pages 24-25 


The large number of related words in the French 
and English learned vocabulary make it relatively 
easy to acquire a reading knowledge of scientifi 
French. Writers, artists and particularly singers 
find French indispensable. Nor is it without ¢om 
mercial value; words like chassis, lapin and ceri 
are constantly being added to the trade vocabulary. 

Culturally, the student of French provides him 
self with the key to a civilization that has been in 
tertwined with our own for a thousand years, a 
civilization of mighty creations in science, plilos 
ophy, art and music. Its most accessible manifesta 
tion is a remarkable literature, continuously vigo1 
ous, rich in great authors, active in all fields of 
An 


civilization by 


intellectual interest, beautiful in its rhythms. 
of his 


studying its French sister; and, like many of his 


American learns much own 
distinguished compatriots, he may thus be inspired 
to make contributions to our national heritage. A 
student of French culture learns something, too, 
of all Western 


surrounded 


European civilization, for France, 
all 
originality, has absorbed a great deal from Ger 


on sides by nations of force and 
many, Italy, Spain and England, as well as from 
the nations of antiquity. 

French is also an asset in the contacts of every- 
French words and French phrases are 
and books. 


day life. 


often found in newspapers French 
motion pictures of high quality come to our thea- 


ters. 


This 


French 


abundance of current usage of 


words and phrases in the reading 
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of almost everyone has been utilized in a 
highly practical and interesting manner by 
Walter B. Kaulfers of Stanford University 
and Dante P. Lembi of the Jefferson Union 
High School, Daly City, Calif. An article 
deseribing their work is entitled ‘‘Socio- 
Semantic Implications of Word Borrowing: 
a Cultural Vocabulary Unit for the First 
Week of Beginning French.’’ It is pub- 
lished in the February, 1941, number of 
the French Review, pages 294-307. Over 
two hundred French words, many of which 
may be seen in our ordinary everyday read- 
ing, are listed. The writers make the ex- 
cellent suggestion that this list, or a similar 
one, with the meanings in English, be given 
to the pupils in French at the very begin- 
ning of the course. In addition to these 
lists, short English sentences are given, one 
word or phrase of which is to be replaced 
by its French equivalent. Such an exercise 
at the very beginning of the course in 
French would seem to be of great peda- 
gogical value, difficult to excel as a device 
in arousing interest. To cite a few ex- 
amples: Passé—past, out of style, out of 
date. Sentence in English: ‘‘This model 
is now quite out of date.’? Communiqué— 
an item of information given out officially. 
English sentence: ‘‘Every item of infor- 
mation given officially is carefully 
checked.’’ Esprit de corps 
or morale. English sentence: ‘‘The class 
had good group spirit.’’ Seventy-eight sen- 


out 
group spirit 


tences are listed as suggestions of how such 
common French words and phrases may be 
utilized. 

To revert to the influence observed of the 
German conquest of France upon the num- 
ber of students enrolled in French classes, 
we should like to point out that France may 
soon rise again as a great nation and that 
her language may be resumed as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy. Even if she should 
not attain her former power, her culture is 
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Should 


most likely to continue to flourish. 


its continuity and development be harassed, 
impeded and throttled by the flattening 
juggernaut of a preseribed welded mass- 
thinking, relentlessly rolling alone and 
chauffeured by totalitarian leaders, it ean 
find and is finding fertile soil in French 
areas in other parts of the world, especially 
Canada. And most important of all, the 
writings of a large number of French im- 
mortals are unaffected. The 
Rabelais, Paseal, Molieére, Racine, Voltaire, 
Balzae, Victor Hugo, Anatole France and 


Pierre Loti are in the world to stay and 


works of 


invite to their study in their own language 
the people of all nations. 

Rare is the high-school or college student 
who, having attained the facility to read 
the inimitably subtle and ironic Anatole 
France, or the poignant episodes of the 
Brittany fisher-folk by Pierre Loti, regrets 
the time and effort consumed in the study 
of French. The story of the old scholar 
and antiquarian, Sylvestre Bonnard, fore- 
most authority on ancient French law, but 
vetting into serious trouble because of his 
ignorance of the laws of the day in which 
he lived, is a source of never ending de- 
light to the reader. But to enjoy its ex- 
quisite taste to the full the story must be 
read in the original. So too, Loti’s young 
fisherman, for whose return his bride of a 
week watched and waited days, weeks and 
months, not knowing that he had perished 
in the arms of a rival mistress, the Sea, to 
whom in a jesting mood he had promised 
himself, and who, at last, in a jealous rage 
had exacted the fulfillment of his promise. 

France, as a nation may, for the present, 
lie prostrate, but the German Blitzkrieg ar- 
rived too late to make even a dent in her 
immortal writings which have accumulated 


during the centuries. May not better op- 


portunities be given to the students in our 
high schools to share in these treasures ? 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ADJUST THEMSELVES 
TO THE WAR 


aminati 


and evenings. 


ording to a dis 


Decen ber 16 


considering a further 
dd tor graduation 


anticipation ol the 


ne, One 


niversity, 


Charles Seymour, president, will operate 


vear-round basis “for the duration.” Pres 


Seymour said: 
iy summe! 


in the academic ye 


students will be able to com 


ss than three instead of fou 


lled into serviee or unti 


volunteer, they seTve 


r to their jobs : hool and 


announeed on December 


their 


A NEW UNIVERSITY CENTER IN 
THE SOUTH 


THREE neighboring institutions of hiche: 


learning in Nashville—the George Peabody C 
lege for Teachers, Searritt College and Vander 
bilt Uni 


survey ot 


ersits undertook in 1935-36 a Joint 
“the educational and research pro 
grams and the library needs of the three institu 
tions.” It resulted in a coordination of eur 
ricula “to eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
courses’; a plan to provide “free interchang: 
of courses between the institutions,” the goal ot 
Which was to create a university center having 
adequate equipment for research and for the 
strengthening of courses on all levels, under 
rraduate, graduate and professional, anda plan 
for the Jomt University Libraries. 

The heart and core of this new development, 
made possible by the General Edueation Board 
and the generous contributions of ‘‘more than 
five thousand students, faculty members, alumni 
employees and friends,” is the Joint University 
Libraries, the building for whieh was dedicated 
December 5 and 6. Joint ownership of the 
building and of its endowment and joint control 
of the library resources and services, as well as 
ot the “other library resourees and services 0 
three cooperating institutions,” constitute “the 
next step toward the realization of a great 
regional university center.” The South, it is 
contended, needs several such centers to develop 
its resourees, “train the leadership requisite for 
the solution of the complex social and economic 
problems of this region and to keep promising 
young men and women from migrating to other 
sections for education, professional and eco 
nomle opportunities.” 

The enterprise in Nashville grows apace. <A 
union eatelogue has been completed, a Library 
of Congress catalogue has been aequired and 
there has been an increase of 195,000 volumes in 
“basie book resources.” Permanent organiza- 
A. F. Kuhlman is 


the director of the Joint University Libraries. 


tion was effected in 1937-38. 


Some of the addresses at the dedication of the 
new building, which is located on the campus of 
Vanderbilt University, dealt with the following 
topies: “The Joint 


Sidney ¢; 


University Libraries,” by 


. Garrison, president, the George Pea- 
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hody College for Teachers; ‘The University 
William W. 


Bishop, librarian, University of Michigan; “The 


Library and Scholarship,” by 
Program of the Jcint University Libraries,” by 


“The 


Joint University Libraries,” 


Sienificanee of the 
Wil- 
son, dean, Graduate Library School, the Univer- 


Dr. Kuhlman, and 


by Louis R. 
sity of Chicago. Speakers on the topic, “The 
Development of University Centers,” included 
Goodrich C. White, vice-president, Emory Uni- 
versity; Roger P. McCutcheon, dean, Graduate 
School, Tulane University; Harvie Branseomb, 
Duke 


chaneellor, 


director of libraries, and 
Oliver C. Vanderbilt 


University, thus representing respectively the 


University, 


Carmichael, 


states of Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina and 


Tennessee. 


PROPOSALS EMERGING FROM THE 
NATIONAL FORUM AT STEPHENS 
COLLEGE 
“THe American Woman and Her Responsi- 
the theme of the national forum held 
at Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), Novem- 


ber 6-8, emphasized the responsibility resting 


bilities,” 


upon the nation’s educators in training the 
youth of to-day to meet the problems of to-day 
and to-morrow; that is to say, the edueation of 
young women was conceived of as involving the 
training that will enable them to perform their 
own duties as citizens in a democracy, plus the 
training that will enable them to “rear their 
children with an appreciation for democratic 
principles.” 

The conference, which was called by James 
Madison Wood, president of the college, was at- 
tended by representatives of business, agricul- 
ture, labor, women’s publications, clubs, social 
workers, the medical profession and by others 
As a result of the 
various conferences, proposals for citizenship- 


interested in the discussions. 


training courses in the schools were made by 
some of the delegates. Mrs. Gustav Ketterer, 
chairman of the National Defense Department, 
Women’s Clubs, 


gested that the publie schools offer a course in 


General Federation of sug- 
nonsectarian rudiments of religion; Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, director, U. S. Mint, advocated more 
emphasis upon the Bill of Rights and other 
cornerstones of personal freedom; Roscoe R. 


Spencer, medical director, U. S. Publie Health 
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Service, proposed a “handbook on democracy” ; 
Sylvia F. Porter, woman financial columnist, 
The New York Post, suggested courses in every 


day economies—"tamily finance’; Leslie Hoh 
man, psychiatrist, the Johns Hopkins Univer 


and child 


eare should be given to every boy and 


sity, said that courses in child study 
eirl in 
the eighth grade; Maleolm MacLean, president, 
Hampton Institute, advocated greater e phasis 
of the social studies and psychology, and Roland 
S. Vaile, editor, Journal of Marketing, and pro 


fessor of economics, University of Minnesota, 


proposed a course in evaluation of terms and 
propaganda, 

Many of the speakers agreed that boy s and 
virls should be taught “the basi responsibilities 
of marriage” and “the importance of the home 
as the focal unit of a demoeratie eivilization.” 
Health and nutrition were emphasized by Har 


Ilome 
Cultural sub 


riet Howe, of the American Keonomics 
Association, and by Dr. Spencer. 
jects had the support of Helen White, president, 
Women, 


who argued that they enrich life, regardless of 


American Association of University 


whether it is “sueeessful or unsuecessful in ma 
terial things.” 
Other educational leaders participating in the 


forum were: Helen Hall Moreland, dean, Umi 


versity of Southern California; Anne D. Blitz, 
dean, University of Minnesota; Helen Bott, 
former director. St. Georgé School of Child 


Study, Toronto; Eleanor Bowman, Cooperative 
School for Student New York; Carl 
Agee, dean, Bible College of Missouri; 
Fay Morgan, chairman, department of 
Thelma 
Mills, dean, University of Missouri; Margaret 


Teachers, 
Agnes 

home 
California; 


economies, University of 


Hargrove, dean, Carroll College, and Jeannette 


Seudder, dean, University of Arkansas. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AAUP, DECEMBER 27-28 

THe American Association of University Pro 
fessors will hold its 28th annual meeting at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, December 27-28. 

At the opening session, William F. Edgerton, 
professor of Egyptology, the University of Chi 
cago, will give the weleoming address, and a 
report of the work of the National Committee 
on Edueation and Defense—*Higher Edueation 


Organizes for Defense’—will be made by Fran- 
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New York University, and consultant, ACE. 
At the 


Brown, associate professor of edueation, 


annual dinner in the evening of the 
Mark H. Ingraham, chairman, depart 


ment ol mathematies, University of W iseonsin, 


first day, 
will act as toastmaster. Two addresses will be 
“Ends and Means,” by William P. Tol 
Allegheny “The 
Pohey Present 


Collegiate 


riven: 


ley, president, College, and 


Determination ot under the 


Form of and University Govern 


ment,” by Frederick S. Deibler, professor of 
economics, Northwestern University. 

On the morning of December 28, there will 
be a report of Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, W. T. 
Duke University; a report of the general secre 
tary, Ralph E. Himstead, and the “1940 State- 


ment of Principles on Academie Freedom and 


Laprade, professor of history, 


Tenure,” by Professor Deibler. 

The afternoon session will listen to and dis- 
report for the 
Kdueation, ACK, “The Occupational Status of 
Persons on Whom the Ph.D. Degree Was Con- 
Deeade, 1931-1940.” This 
Ernest V. Hollis, 
The topie, “Social Seeurity 


cuss a Commission on Teacher 


ferred during the 
will be 


ACE. 


Coverage for Colleges and Universities,” 


report presented by 
consultant, 
will be 
discussed under the leadership of John P. St. 
John, chief of the Actuarial Seetion 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance, and Rainard 


Bureau, 


B. Robbins, vice-president, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America. 

The meeting is to be held in connection with, 
and will precede, the annual meetings of the 
American Historieal Association and the Asso 
ciation of American Law Schools which are to 
be held at the Edgewater 


December 29-31. 


seach Hotel, Chicago, 


A COMBINED EFFORT TO SOLVE THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM 

Tue U.S. Indian Service, Department of the 

Interior, viewing the problem of the Indian as 

administration and eduea- 


“a dual coneern of 


tion,” is collaborating with the University of 
Chicago in a study of the changes taking place 
in the tribal organization of the Indians as a 
result of their contact with white civilization, 
according to a release from the university’s De 


partment of Press Relations. The study is de- 
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signed to help the nation’s wards to adjust then 
selves more happily to modern life through edu 
cation and a better administration of Indian 
affairs. 

The poliey of trying to assimilate the In 
dian by compulsion left much to be desired; 
the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 changes 
that policy “in the direction of freedom.” But 
the new policy has its own problems owing to 
the differences in the numerous Indian tribes 
and in their social organizations before the im 
It is these differ 
ences in the nature and the tribal life of the 


pact of a foreign civilization. 


Indians that the Research Committee on Indian 
Education will investigate, first among the tribes 
of the southwest and later among those of other 
sections. The research will be conducted by 
field workers under John Collier, Commissioner 
of the Indian Service, and members of the uni 
versity’s Committee on Human Development. 
The committee is composed of W. Lloyd 
Warner, professor of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy, chairman; Robert J. Havighurst, professor 
of education and secretary of the Committee on 
Development, and Ralph W. Tyler, 
of education. 


Human 
chairman of the department 
Laura Thompson, who has made a study of 
native edueation and colonial administration in 
Guam and Fiji and also a three-year investiga- 
tion of the rise of Nazism, will aet as ecoordi- 
nator of the research. 
THE SALARIES OF CANADIAN RURAL- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The British 

1941, carries an article on the provincial reports 


Columbia Teacher, November, 
that were the chief subject of discussion at a 
conference of the Canadian Teachers’ 


The reports concerned the salaries 


recent 
Federation. 
of teachers in rural districts. 

From Quebee came the statement that rural- 
school teachers received a minimal stipend of 
$300. 
was raised $100 last year and that the average 


Ontario reported that the legal minimum 


rural teacher’s salary is now “the munificent sum 


of $759 per annum.” In New Brunswick, the 


value of property that can be taxed controls the 


range in minimal salaries, which vary from $300 
to $600. The authorities of Prince Edward 
Island have little hope of increasing the pres- 


ent minimum of $312. In Manitoba, although 
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the capital, Winnipeg, is now paying 95 per 
cent. of its “good times schedule,” and, while 


some suburban schools are “stepping up,” 
the decline of salaries in rural areas is such 
that twelfth-grade pupils have been \eaching 
in the rural sehools. This will not eontinue, 
however, if the school boards ean secure bet- 
ter qualified teachers by paying a minimum 
of $700. Alberta reported that “the old curse 


of salaries in arrears” has been completely 


lifted and that a rising seale of salaries “from 
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is being 


minimum by inerement to maximum” 


formulated for both rural and urban sehools. 
In British Columbia, minimal salaries in ele 
mentary schools, junior high schools and 
senior high schools are, respectively, $780, 


$1,100 and $1,200. The average rurai-schoo] 


salary is $915. Low as some of the British 
Columbia salaries are, the article states that 
17,192 teachers in other provinces are paid 


less than the lowest-paid teacher in British 


Columbia. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
GRACE Frick has been appointed dean, Hart- 
ford Junior College (Hartford, Conn.), to sue- 


ceed Helen W. Randall. 


WituiAM E. Cuace, who for the past eight 
years has been a member of the staff of Hamp- 
ton Institute (Va.), has been appointed dean, 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary and Junior Col- 
lege. 

Epwarp A. WiGHT, who recently finished a 
study of library finanee for the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the American Li 
brary Association, has been appointed professor 
of library education, the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


JoHN A. Hockett, formerly assistant pro 


fessor of edueation director of 


and associate 


practice teaching, University of California 
(Berkeley), has been transferred to the campus 
at Los Angeles with the rank of associate di- 
rector of practice teaching. 

FRANK D. Kern, dean, Graduate School, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been elected 
of the work, 


Association of 


graduate 


Colleges 


chairman section on 


American Land-Grant 
and Universities. 

BERNARD J. LONSDALE, course-of-study and 
field assistant, Los Angeles County schools, has 
been elected president, California School Super- 
visors Association. 

ALEXANDER J. CASSATT, vice-president, West 
ern Saving Fund Society, has been elected to 
membership on the Board of Trustees, Drexel 








Mr. 


satt is a great grandson of Anthony J. Drexel, 


Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. Cas 
founder of the institute. 

JoHN S. Hairema, formerly director of the 
research department, State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction, Michigan, has been appointed 
state director of special education. 

GLENN §. CLEVELAND, superintendent of 
schools, Marble Rock (lowa), has been elected 
to the superintendency, Worth County (lowa), 
to sueceed the late G. J. Frandle. 

ANNA S. Forses, formerly rural supervisor, 
San Benito County (Calif.), has been appointed 
general supervisor of schools, Sonoma County, 
Calif. 

ANDREW J. BurDICK, principal, Utiea (N. Y.) 
Free Academy, has been appointed to succeed 
John A. De Camp, retired, as superintendent of 
schools, Utiea. 

AvuaGustE J. TErTs, first assistant superinten 
dent of schools, New Orleans, has been named 
Nicholas 


reported in 


acting superintendent, to succeed 


Bauer, whose retirement was 
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ARTHUR J. JONES, professor of secondary 


edueation, School of Edueation, University of 
Pennsylvania, retired at the close of the past 
academie year. However, Dr. Jones has been 
called back to the school to replace George E. 
Hill, associate professor of education, who re 
signed to accept the deanship of Morningside 


College, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Recent Deaths 


J. FEWKES, research associate, Mu 


VLADIMIR 









HOO 


sf 


ary to the French 


died, December 12, 


HARLES, head I t! 


lin and Mar 


I) iK 
Dec el he ¥ 


- died, 


University, 


professor emeritus 


Harvard and founder 


ation, 
Associstion, died, Decem- 
Dr 


arvarad Tene her 


in his eighty-seve Hanus 


nth Vvear. 
d sserved as instructor and protessor of 


University of Colorado (1881 


themati s, 


principal of the school, district 


nver (1ISS6-90), and as professor ot 


Py, Colorado State Normal School (now 
»of Edueation), Greeley, 


went to Harvard Uni 


as assistant professor of education and 
Nathaniel 

in effect the first department of edueation 

The plan for a de 


Shaler in establishing what 


an endowed university. 


met from 


of edueation opposition 


ny professors and trustees of the university. 
Hanus organized 


this opposition, Dr. 


Teachers Association, which cele- 
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brated its fiftieth last 
Largely through his efforts, the General Kd 


anniversary Sp! 
eation Board made an initial grant of $500.0 
for the support of his work and in 1920 yn 
which thy 


$2,000,000 with 


vided a fund of 
Graduate School of Education was establish 
Dr. Hanus 
(1901), a 

1921. 


professor of edueati 


held 


became 


post that he until his retirs 


ment, 


Coming Events 
THe American 
French will meet at the Hotel Lineoln, Indiar 


Association of Teachers of 


apolis, December 28-29. 


TH 


annual 


American Library Association will hold 


its mid-winter meeting at the Drake 


Hotel, 


Chicago, December 28-31. 


Tue American Philosophical Associatior 
(Eastern Division) will meet at Vassar College 
and the Pacifie Division, at Mills College, D: 
cember 29-31. 

THe 26th annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America will be held at Lehigh 
University, December 31—January 1, in econjune 
tion with the meetines of the American Mathe 
matical Society, the Association for Symbolic 
Logie and the National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematies. 


Other Items of Interest 

A PLAN ealling for an extensive reorganiza 
tion of the faculty of City College (New York) 
is being recommended to the Board of Higher 
Edueation by the faculties of the college’s four 
schools. Under the proposed by-law provision, 
a new “General Faculty” will be set up to “act 
in all matters of general edueational policy, in- 
cluding student activities as well as staff matters 
which affect the whole.” To 


consist of approximately 100 delegates from the 


institution as a 
college’s academic departments and school fae- 
ulties in addition to administrative officers, the 
General Faculty will replace the present Fac- 
ulty Conference of 17 representatives from the 
four schools. 

BUCKNELL University (Lewisburg, Pa.) an- 
nounces that a new committee of faculty mem- 
bers has been formed to “study the role of the 
college in war-time,” supplementing the univer- 


Meyer EF. Nimkoff, 


sity’s defense program. 
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professor ot soclology, is chairman of the com 
mittee, which will study the problems facing 
both students and teachers, such as the main- 
taining of student morale and high standards in 
academie work, academic freedom and “rising 
prices and fixed incomes.” <A counseling body 
composed of 


ealled the Bucknell Religious Life Associates, 


thirty-five well-known alumni, 
will assist in making the religious program on 
the campus effective in the lives of the students. 
Problems eaused by the heavy enrolments in 
chemistry, engineering and Spanish will also 
receive the attention of the faculty, and stu 
dents will be provided “with more direction in 
academie matters.” 


ON Armistice Day, Robert L. Johnson, pres! 
dent, (Philadelphia), an- 


nounced that the students will “adopt,” in the 


Temple University 
sense of providing “moral and financial sup 
port for its students,” a British university. 
The choice of the university will be made in the 
near future. 
THE Kansas Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War and the Group Leadership and Co 
operation Association held a joint conference 
in November at the University of Kansas. Mrs. 
Jefferson Atwood, of (N. M.), chair- 
man of the department of American citizen- 
ship, General of Women’s Clubs, 
made the keynote address on “To-day’s Chal- 
This fol- 
lowed by a panel diseussion of “The Individual’s 
Responsibility as a Citizen.” Vernon Nash, di- 
rector of the 1941-42 National Peace Conter- 
ence and well-known authority on international 
Governed 


Roswell 
Federation 


lenge to Organized Groups.” was 


spoke on “Toward a 
} 


relations, 
World.” 


THE South-Central Modern Language Asso- 
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ciation met at Southern Methodist University 


Dallas), October 31—November 1. The prin 
cipal speakers were H. J. Weigand, of Yale 
University, whose subject was “The Seventy 
two Languages of the World,” and Ratael H. 
Valle, of the University of Mexico, who spoke 
on Latin-Ameriean cultural relations. The fol 
lowing officers were elected: Herbert Drennon, 


dean, Graduate School, Mississippi State Col 
lege, president; C. B. Qualia, Texas Techno 


logical Institute (Lubbock), secretary-treasurer, 


and R. 24 


Tulane University, editor of the Bulletin. 


MeCutcheon, dean, Graduate Sehool, 
Atv Clark University, November 28, a eonter 
ence of psychologists was held to discuss the 
{ Morale Childhood 


Vernon Jones, of the university's de 


in and 


Development  « 
Youth. 
partments of psychology and education, acted 
Wallace W. Atwood, president of 
the university, welcomed the conferees, and Dr. 
About 
Some of the speakers 


Gordon Allport, 


as chairman. 


Jones stated the aims of the meeting. 
200 were in attendance. 
and subjects discussed were: 
department of psychology, Harvard University, 
“Definitions and Distinctions’; Rosemary Prit 
chard, psychological clinie, Harvard University, 
“The Effects of War Strain upon Children in 
England”; Carroll Pratt, department of ps) 
chology, Rutgers University, “The Relation of 
Feelings and Mood Cycles to Morale’; Mar 
cvaret Mead and American 
Museum of Natural History, “Native Tradition 
and Morale,” Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, “Development of Mo 


An 


evening round table on “Research Problems and 


Gregory Bateson, 


Pigors, 


and Paul 
rale among Young Industrial Workers.” 


a Possible Coordinated Program of Research” 
was led by Leonard Carmichael, professor of 


psychology and president of Tufts College. 





CAN EDUCATION MATTER?! 

“Wirn the world crashing around my ears, 
all I do is to teach school.” That was how one 
competent sixth-grade teacher put it. One of 
the staff members phrased it in a somewhat 
different way. “Are we merel\ rearranging the 
furniture while the house is burning down?” 

1 Based on a talk given September 2, 1941, to the 
teachers and administrators of the publie schools 
of Sioux City, Iowa. 











was his question. These and similar expressions 
of futility and doubt came during a summer 
experience in a city workshop for teachers. 
We were having a pleasant summer. Most of 
the participants agreed that great gains in the 
improvement of the schools of that city would 
of work tocvether. 
Yet there was a tinge of doubt, an undertone 


W ould 


result from our six weeks 


of uncertainty to the whole experience. 
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Tale 


kind of schools we might keep? 


tion matter in times like these? 


Could educa- 


This feeling seemed to arise from two sources. 


One source was a disappointment with educa 


tion’s past accomplishments. The other was 
fear that, in the making of the world of the 
future, education might have little influence. 


Why, we were asking ourselves, have such vir 
tues as kindliness, tolerance, wisdom and open 
mindedness proved such easy victims to brutal 
ity, hatred, ignorance and prejudice? Can our 
schools possibly have any effect in a world in 
which seemingly all-powerful forces are appar- 
ently sweeping us toward war and possible dis 
aster? 

To suggest that all teachers, or even a major 
ity of them, are disturbed by such fears would 
be to distort the facts. Many people, ineluding 
some teachers, have insulated themselves against 
fear by retreating from reality. They are like 
the man who won’t read the papers so that he 
won't have so much to worry about. However, 
many teachers are seriously worried. Many are 
finding their “personal faith in their ealling,” 

Suzzallo? ealled it, seriously shaken. Many 
are in the position of believing in education but 
with reservations. They are what the 


Biblieal ealled 


And this same writer said of 


serlous 


writer “double-minded” men. 


such a man that 
he “is unstable in all his ways.” 

Whatever our disappointments may be as to 
the past, education will matter in the future 
only to the extent that we make it matter. We 
will make it matter only to the extent that we 
an unfailing faith in its poteney. Such a 
belief that we 


Without 


changed behavior, especially the behavior that 


have 
faith 
can edueate for improved behavior. 


must rest upon the sure 


man exemplifies in his relations with his fel- 
This 


reach and mould the motives of 


lows, edueation can not matter. means 
that we must 
children so that they will want to deal justly, 
will want to be tolerant, will want to exemplify 
those other virtues so essential to the lives of 
free men. Not only that, but we must so edu- 
cate that their motives to such conduct will find 
expression. Good intentions must find a fruit- 


ful outlet in social relationships. 


‘*Qur Faith in Edueation.’’ 


1924, p. 9. 


Henry Suzzallo, 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 
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Can we educate for improved behavior? We 
can if we are willing and able to meet certain 
conditions in our schools. There are many ot 
these conditions. We will stress only three. 

First, we must teach so as to touch the real 
understandings and eoncerns of pupils and 
students. 

Second, we (teachers, administrators, par 
ents) must work together in mutual respeet and 
trust. 

Third, we must have faith in ourselves. 

If we probe the real understandings and econ- 
discover the universal 
Alice 
tells of asking a group of young girls at a 
settlement house, “What shall I talk to you 
about to-day?” “Tell us about life,” “Tell us 


What 


could be more profoundly challenging to the 


cerns of children we 


cravings of mankind. Freeman Palmer 


how to be happy,” were their answers. 
teacher? To discover these concerns, the teacher 
must have a certain simplicity and earnestness 
that have always marked the great teacher. 
Education can not matter unless we understand 
those whom we teach, are devoted to them and 
are reasonably free to teach them what our good 
sense tells us they need. 

Mutual respect and trust among edueators is 
a value for which real effort has to be expended 
if it is to be achieved. If we examine the school 
situations in which this mutual respect and trust 
exist two conditions usually stand out. In such 
situations, those involved understand each other 
and each other’s needs. <A fine expression of 
adult needs, an expression that can do much to 
make us more sensitive to each other, is found 
in a recent bulletin reporting a conference on 
personnel relations.* A second condition is that 
in such situations there has usually been a good 
deal of cooperative working-together on prob- 
lems of mutual coneern. Such working-together 
invariably engenders mutual respect and trust. 

Faith in ourselves comes as a by-product of 
our awareness of a job well done. There can 
be no doubt that many teachers lack faith in 
themselves because they do not trust their own 
judgment of the work they do. Many teachers 
either have no other judgment to trust or have 
lost faith in the evaluations of their superiors. 

3“*A Conference on Personnel Relations in Pub- 
lie Edueation.’’ Office of the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 240 8. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, pp. 27-33. 
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One teacher who said she had taught six years 


under a principal without once being com- 
mended for her work was not a poor teacher. 
The hosts of teachers who are outraged periodi- 
cally by the formal, rigid tests used to “evaluate” 
their pupils’ learnings can hardly be blamed for 
loss of faith. 

Can education matter? It can matter much 
more than it does. Within the present frame- 
work of our schools we have unlimited oppor- 
tunities. There is not a teacher who ean not 
come closer to his pupils or students. There 
is not a teacher or an administrator who ean 
not grow in his respect for his fellow-workers. 
Given half a chance, there is not one of us who 
And it is 


of such things as these that effective teaching 


ean not inerease his faith in himself. 


is built. 
GeEorRGE E. Hiwu 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, 
Sioux City, Iowa 


THEY ARE THEMSELVES THE BEST 
INVESTMENT 


ENGINEERING is rather topsy-turvy in and 
about Detroit, and advising engineering gradu- 
ates is a strenuous task in this year 1941. 

Chrysler is manufacturing tanks and Packard 
is making Merlin-type Rolls motors. Briggs 
will produce airplane parts; Kelsey-Hayes, 50- 
ealiber machine guns; Hudson, naval ordnance; 
Ford, bombers and Pratt and Whitney, aircraft 
engines. They have all built new plants for 
these projects, mammoth shops which extend as 
far as the eye ean reach. Smaller factories are 
rising from vaeant lots on all sides for the 
manufacture of tools and of precision parts for 
In the meantime, the OPM 


has ordered a reduction in automobile output 


aireraft and guns. 
and those manufacturers who ean not adjust 


their business to defense products, and many 
who ean, are tormented by uncertain priorities. 

Even veteran engineers undergo uprooting 
It is no wonder that 


For 


and frantic readjustment. 
graduates don’t know which way to turn. 
example: 

My local board says my number will probably 


Should I get into a defense 
The 


come up in six months. 
plant or put in for flying in the Air Corps? 
work I’m doing now won’t get me deferred. 
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And this: 


I thought I was all set with this steady looking 
job with the Detroit Edison. But look at this wire 
from Lockheed. How long do you think the war 


will last? 


Of course, all this is not peeuliar to Detroit; 
And 


graduates in arts and science, education, com 


there are defense industries everywhere. 


merece, Journalism, are probably just as bewil 
dered as the engineers. 

And the 
don’t know 
was a time when they could feel reasonably sure 


worst of it is that the counselors 


which way to turn either. There 


of their ground. They could recognize trends 
and movements. They could get reliable reports 
that the chemical and electrical industries were 
growing, as were industries in Texas and Okla 
homa. Career patterns were uniform enough. 


Corporation officials gladly explained what 
types of young men they were looking for and 
what kind of work they had for them to do. 

Much of this is now as worthless as a 
year’s football ticket. The 


away paraphernalia and looks for rules, for 


last 
counselor throws 
principles which must apply in the very nature 
The thing 


for him to do, the only thing he ean do, is to 


of things, even in all the confusion. 


sit down with his chin in his hands and think 
out such rules or principles. 

Engineering professors and officials of the 
University of Detroit put their chins into their 
hands and worked out a principle which is broad 
and abstract; a bare statement of it would con 
vince nobody. But in the form of an argument 
it did convince the students, and the argument 
runs along about like this: 

Advisers have always urged young men to be 
thrifty. “Take out life insurance, and sickness 
and accident insurance. Buy a home, or at least 
a piece of real estate. Get some good bonds and 
a few high-grade stocks. Open a savings ae 
count and join a building-and-loan association. 
Save something out of every month’s pay.” It 
was excellent advice. Everybody had unbounded 
confidence in American business institutions and 
American property values. They were the pride 
of the nation. 

But times have changed. The national debt 
and the national deficit had been getting out of 


hand a little even before the national-defense 
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rogram, and now both are booming. Property strong, money which your father and_ older 
nd ineomes will be taxed more and more, pos brother spent for bonds and real estate. Gradu 
bly by devices we now eall confiscation. There ate study costs money. So do books, so do mem 

talk of inflation. Nobody ean tell what will berships in engineering societies and elubs, so 
happen to investments and to property now do evening classes, so do all the other things we 
that we re in the war And anybody ean tell Want you to do.” 

vhat will happen to them if our political, so Of course, we seasoned the advice with com 

; and economit tem is destroved by some mon sense. We did not try to make the boys 
at ot wewel nary upheaval. as in so ny think that real-estate values and prudent invest 

Ruropean countris te eatments and property ments are a thing of the past. We insisted on 
1) van , insurance, on all forms of putting by for the 

Phe worst of this is not likely to happen. But  Yalny day. But we relaxed the traditional em 

a fe it should happen, ama if all men Phasis on that sort of thing and talked to them 

have to start over again from scratch. that man 2bout investing in their own powers. 

vill be best off by far who is best equipped, who We hammered on the theme in lectures to the 

has the strongest character and personality, who senior class, in casual remarks during regular 

has trained himself in some useful profession or ¢lasses, in thrashing ut vocational problems 
kill, who has disciplined his mind and his will, with individuals and « ring employment inter 
who knows the arts whereby he mav influence Views and conferences. And the students seemed 
and direct other men—that san in short, most to like it. At least it was a novel viewpoint, 

{ whose assets are a part of himself, whieh and it did appear to be logical and valid. Most 
ets can not be destroved in a war or cata of them were interested, and a gratifying pro 
trophe if he himself s iain: portion of the best men talked as if they pro 
And if our luck is better, and property and posed to try it ect. 

investments prevail, such a man will still be a There was no slogan or motto, but if one were 
mt amone his fellows. needed I suppose it might well be “Invest heavily 
so we told the seniors in the College of Engi- 1 yourself; you are yourself the best investment 

neering to make themselves strong. We told you can make.” 


them ton 


ister thoroughly the fundamentals of 


engineering which will, whieh must, survive even 
the most violent social and industrial changes. 
We told them to go in for graduate study if 


they were built for it and had the opportunity. 
We 


to write examinations tor state board 


We told them to earn professional degrees. 
told them 
tration. 


regi We told them to join engineering 


ocieties and to plunge into their projects and 


progranis 

We told them to join eivie associations and 
elubs and to make non-engineer friends. We 
told them to learn to speak and to write foree- 
fully and fluently. We told them to get into 


debating societies and forums, to become par- 
liamentarians, to study economies, sociology, 
polities, practical psychology; to learn some- 
thing about the fine arts. 

We told them to build up and conserve rugged 
health by sane living, by periodie physieal ex- 
amination and by suitable exercise and sport. 


"yes, 


on yourself, to make yourself 


“And spend money doing it,” we said. 


spend money 





CLEMENT J. FREUND 
DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


EDUCATION IN COSTA RICA: IMPRES-- 
SIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
TEACHER 

SINCE there are many Americans, ineluding 
even a few school teachers, who know almost 
nothing about Costa Riea, it may be well to be- 
gin with some information about the country 
itself. 
Rica is that it is a democracy par excellence. 
By that I mean that on this little spot of the 
globe there exists the very essence not only of 


The most important faet about Costa 


political democracy but of democracy as prac- 
ticed in every walk of life, including, of course, 
the edueational system. In some ways, in fact, 
Costa 


country. 


Rica is more democratic than our own 
For example, Negroes there have gen- 
erally the same status as whites socially as well 
as politically. Every government official up to 
the President himself, Dr. Rafael Angel Cal- 
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deron-Guardia, keeps his office continually open 
to all visitors ineluding the meanest, barefoot 
peasant. Dr. Calderon-Guardia makes frequent 
trips throughout the country without a police 
or military‘escort. He needs no protection be- 
cause the common people who elected him (it 
was a genuine election) look upon him as a per 
sonal friend. 


juman Warmth and kindness in Costa Riea 


which is difficult to describe but which can be 


felt even by the easual visitor. One ean al 
most breathe it in the atmosphere and it is a 
spirit which above all characterizes the personal 
relationships in the schools. 

Costa Rica is a tiny country with an area of 
only 20,000 square miles and a population of 
about 600,000. The people are mostly pure (or 
nearly pure) Spanish, since there was a very 
small indigenous population, which rapidly died 
out after the Conquest. Costa Rica won its in- 
dependence from Spain in 1821 and has been 
a true democracy ever since Ascension Esquivel 
was elected president in 1889. The country is 
located in Central America between Nicaragua 
and Panama. It is almost completely agricul- 
tural, producing mainly bananas, coffee and 
There is only one large city, the capital, 
There 


are several smaller cities with populations of 


cocoa, 


San José, with about 60,000 inhabitants. 


from 5,000 to 10,000 such as Cartago, Heredia, 
Alajuela, The first 
three mentioned and the capital are located on 


Limon and Puntarenas. 
1000 feet above sea-level, ealled the 
Plateau. Atlantie 
Puntarenas, the Paeifie port. 
the Central Plateau is cool and the country may 
be justly called a land of eternal spring. The 
climate of the lowlands is, of course, tropical. 


The country is rich in archaeological treasures 


a mesa, 


Central Limon is the port; 


The elimate of 


since it was in ancient times the contact point 
between the Indian cultures of South America 
and the Nahua and Mayan civilizations of Mex- 
ico and Central America. There is an excellent 
museum in San José with a large collection of 
stone sculpture, polychrome ceramies and gold 
ornaments of the Huetar, Chorotega and Brunka 
Indians, who once inhabited the country. 

The University of Costa Riea is in its infancy, 
having been founded only last year, but public 
secondary schools have been in existence for 


over seventy years. There are two high schools 
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in San José, one tor boys, the Liceo de Costa 


Riea, and another for girls, the Colegio de las 
Senoritas. An agricultural eollege is located in 
San Pedro on the outskirts of the eapital. The 


Normal School, which is really a coeducational 


high school with an extra two-year course in 


pedagogy, 1s In Heredia some six miles away. 


There are two other coedueational high schools 


in the one in Cartago, about twelve 


miles from San Jose, and the other in Alajuela, 


country, 


about fifteen miles away. 

Costa Rica has a compulsory-education law 
which requires that all children attend a publie 
primary school unless they are enrolled in a pri 
vate or religious school. The pupil begins school 
at the age of seven and graduates from elemen 
tary school at the age of thirteen. The secon 
dary schools offer five vears of study and the uni 
versity four. There is a small matriculation tee 
for all secondary schools and the university, but 
this is supplied out of the public funds when 
and the stu 
The Agri 
peda 


the student merits the edueation 


dent’s family can not afford to pay. 
cultural College and the department of 
Normal Sehool 


lve 


rogy at the 2 two-vear 
courses. 

My first feeling upon visiting the Liceo de 
Costa Riea (hoys’ secondary school) was one of 
considerable surprise. There were hundreds of 
boys between the ages of thirteen and eighteen 
walking about both inside and outside the build 
ing during a ten-minute recreation period be 


tween classes, but there was no noise, except 


ordinary conversation, and no disorder of any 
kind. I looked about to find the teachers who, 
I thought, were doing an excellent job of super 
teachers who were 


there were no 


The members of the faculty were 


vision, but 
supervising. 
chatting unconcernedly in the teachers’ room or 
talking to pupils in their own classrooms. It 
was a perfect illustration of the self-discipline 
which, | soon discovered, is one of the itstand 


ing characteristies of the Costa Riean schools 
and which ean be explained only by taking into 
account the entire history of the country, the 
home training of the pupils, the primary-school 
education and the peculiar kind of amicable pu 
But 


it must not be thought that this self-discipline is 


pil-teacher relationships which exist there. 


like a rare wild flower which happened to spring 


forth on Costa Riean soil. On the contrary, it 
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and carefully developed as one 


lowly 


primary alms ol the 


been 


school adm istra 


The director (principal) of the Liceo de 
Rica, Alejandro Aguilar Machado, writes 
Public Educa 


‘In the Liceo de Cos 


report to the Secret iry ol 


on (Decen ber, 19 


al Rie; li demoe 
st brilliant pects 


To accomplish this re 


ve are now on our way toward 


discipline must be sown within the 


that is, in his inner forees which are the 
his ability to construct and surpass 
. already been accompli hed.” (Writer’s 
lation.) 
Costa Rican school buildings are con 
Since the 
100 to 700, 
The 


ec, open air 


‘ted quite differently from ours. 


number of pupils in each is only 


the buildings are relatively small. class 


are built around a larg patio 


roots 
very much like any Spanish house. patio 
during the ten 


Since the 


as a recreation center 
rest periods between classes. 
round, there 


class at 


pupils wear no overcoats all year 


{ 


is no need for an. official or prelect 
the beginning and end of the session, attendance 
being taken in each subject class. The ten 
minute passing period between classes is, need 
less to say, thoroughly enjoved by both pupils 
and teachers and is, as I have already indicated, 
completely unsupervised. Classes start at seven 
in the morning and last until eleven, followed by 
a two-hour lunch period (pupils and teachers go 
for luneh) and an afternoon session from 


Kach 


minutes in length. 


one to two-thirty. recitation period is 


forty In general, the equip 
ment of the secondary schools is excellent con 
sidering the size and financial limitations of the 
made 


country. The desks and chairs are well 


and comfortable. Although classes are fairly 
large (30 to 50), there is a seat and desk for 
every child. There are excellent science labora- 
equipped with water, electricity, 
Maps, 


However, there 


tories fully 
lassware, chemicals and microscopes. 
charts and models are ample. 
are few text-books due largely to the fact. that 
no one has taken the trouble to write them. 
The course of study in the seeondary schools 


similar in general outline to those found in 


Vou. 54, No. 
our own schools. However, it differs from 0) 
curriculum in two ways: first, all subjects 

required, that is, there are practically no ek 
tives, and secondly, the course of study includ 
The stude 


has seven recitations a day and a program 


a very large amount of material. 
the week which consists of nine major sub ject 
and eight minors or a total of seventeen differen 
subjects! Naturally some of the subjects 
given only four times a week, others three and 
some only two. Regular classes are held or 
Saturday mornings. 

The methods of teaching vary widely and 
seem to depend largely on the pedagogical his 
tory of each individual teacher. Candidates to. 
teaching positions in the secondary schools must 
now graduate from the Normal School and then 
complete two more years of university work 
leading to a degree. However, before the recent 
founding of the university, all prospective see 
ondary-school teachers had to receive their uni 
versity training abroad. It is not 
that they should vary widely in their 
methods of teaching. 
apparently makes little attempt to foster any 


surprising, 
then, 
The school administration 


special method of instruction, leaving this mat 
ter almost entirely to the discretion of the indi 
vidual teacher. Incidentally there is in the see 
ondary school practically no formal supervision 
of teachers such as we know it in New York 
City and other large American cities. 

Since there is a_searcity of text-books, 
the method generally used in the secondary 
schools is that of lecture by the teacher ae- 
companied by note-taking on the part of the 
students( our well-known college and university 
method). 


mitted to interrupt the lecture (often without 


However, the pupils are usually per 


any formal recognition) with appropriate ques- 
tions, which the teacher will answer if they 
The attitude in 
eral toward pupils’ questions is neutral, neither 


are relevant. teacher’s een- 
discouraging nor encouraging the asking of 
them. However, there is a growing number of 
teachers here who, either having studied peda- 
gogy abroad or having read recent books on 
methodology, are achieving great success in 
stimulating pupil self-activity. One teacher of 
biology in the Liceo de Costa Riea, Don Joaquin 
I’. Vargas, has organized an excellent laboratory 
course in which the pupils themselves carry on 
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experimentation and microscopic investigations 
(there is a microscope for every two students in 
this particular school). The teacher of biology 
at the Colegio de las Senoritas, Dona Esther vy. 
de Tristan, condueted an excellent lesson on 
“Solutions” in which such difficult concepts as 
the nature of colloidal solutions and emulsions 
were developed with abundant use of demonstra 
tions. The up-to-date scientifie knowledge of 
both of these 
The English elass of Don Miguel A. 


stimulating. 


refreshing 


Davila at 


teachers was most 


the Liceo was also very Kvery 
word of the lesson was in English although the 
pupils were only in their second year. Large 
charts with picture stories were used to stimulate 
pupil — self-expression. Incidentally, Senor 
Davila’s English was so nearly perfect that I 
felt somewhat conscious of my own speech while 
talking to him. Another superlative lesson was 
that conducted by Don José B. Acuna in child 
psychology at the Normal School with fifth-year 
pupils. The class had been told previously that 
they would soon begin a study of the effect of 
environment and heredity in the development of 
the child. Of their own accord (but really due 
to the attitude and inspirational qualities of the 
teacher) several pupils had made a study of the 
municipal social agencies such as the free-milk 
distribution center, child-labor control board, ete. 
The report of their findings was presented to the 
¢lass with the aid of charts and other objective 
mature class discussion 
then followed. the 
Colegio de San Luis in Cartago, Don Ramon 
Bonilla, who is himself an outstanding seulptor, 
permitted his first-year art pupils to draw any- 
Then he 


showed each one individually how he or she 


materials and a most 


The drawing teacher at 


thing at all in any way they liked. 


might have expressed the same idea more effee- 
tively. Don César Nieto, professor of music at 
the Liceo, gave a lesson in music appreciation 
to no fewer than eighty pupils, who listened 
attentively to a Haydn symphony. The history 
class of Don Carlos Monge at the same school 
began with the teacher’s putting on the black- 
board two thought-provoking questions in con- 
These 
led to a lively discussion among his first-year 
The teacher himself 


nection with the discovery of America. 


pupils (only 13 years old). 
showed a refreshingly realistic approach to his- 
tory and communicated his enthusiasm to the 
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College, a elass 
Don 


the 


elass. At the Agricultural 


period in geneties conducted by Juvenal 


National 


lecture on the Weismann 


Valerio, who is also ‘lirector of 
Museum, began wit} 


germ-plasm theory soon developed into an 


interesting discussi m sex hormones, with 
practically the « lass participating. One 
thing that in cu me very much was the 
perfect poise © every teacher I observed. The 


neurotic type ci teacher does not seem to exist 


in Costa Riea. I never heard a teacher repri 
mand a pupil, although a certain amount of 
] 


whispering goes on in the classroom especially 


during pauses. The teacher ignores it and when 
he begins to talk, the whispering ceases auto 
The deep respect of the pupils for 
their delightful to behold, 


even though the pupils eall the teacher by his 


matically. 


teachers was most 


first name! 
Publie Edueation is Dr 


Luis D. Tinoco, who is well known for his deep 


The Secretary of 


interest in edueation. It was with his kind per 


mission that this study was made. 


The director of the Liceo de Costa is the 
former Secretary of Publie Education, Lie. 
Alejandro Aguilar Machado, who loves his 


school so dearly that he refused an ambassador's 
post at a higher salary to remain its principal. 
He acts more like a father than a supervisor 
toward his teachers and students. 

The director of the Colegio de las Senoritas, 
Dona Maria del R. Quiro §., is a person whose 
face expresses great patience and understand 
ing. Her school runs like a clock without the 
rigidity or 


her 


slightest suggestion of oversuper 


vision. Ineidentally, none of girls uses 
cosmeties. 

The director of the Normal School, Dr. Mario 
Julio Salazar, who studied for many years in 
Brussels, Belgium, is a progressive educator 
with a most likable personality. 

The director of the Colegio de San Luis in 
Cartago, Don Vietor Lizano, is a most eapable 
supervisor who has just written an interesting 
book on the legends of Costa Rica. 

The director of the Agricultural College, Don 
Fabio Baudrit, is a hard worker who is econ- 
stantly striving to improve the technical equip- 
ment of his institution. 

All the supervisors I met seemed completely 
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methods 


an intercha 
ol our own 
Che 
willing but eager 
Are me of us 


An experimental 


ial benefit. 
nly 
United 


the states. 


vo to Costa Riea? 


Protessor 


already taken pli e. 
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Topeka, Kansas, is now teaching Spanish at the 
Colegio de San Luis and _ his position in the 
Kansas college has been taken by Don Mari 
Sancho, This 
change, which was arranged privately, is work 
Such 


professor of literature. inter 


ing very well. a plan, however, should 
rried through on 
official 


American eountries wish to arrange such inter 


he « a larger seale and on an 


basis. Many teachers in other Lati 
changes. Could not the boards of edueation in 


New 


American bureaus to study the question and 


York and other large cities set up pan 
earry through this project which is so important 
to the furthering of good relations between the 
United States the 


America? 


and other countries { 


NORMAN LOWENSTEIN 
JAMES MADISON HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Corres bondence 





EDUCATION, INDOCTRINATION AND 
REALITIES 
in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 53: 


list of working principles under- 
concept ol democracy, he 
litt toward 


b if 


rave us a 
the elarifieation of an 
when he said, “* *Indoe- 


paper, includes the 


understandings, beliefs and 


himselt 
the basie 


lopment 


he lett open to eriticism. 


ords convey meaning that the 
lucation has aequired in democratie so 

Why identify edueation and indoctrina- 
when the whole issue at 


stake arises from 


he difference between them ? 

Kdueation, as 
of it, is the appeal to 
the head, the heart and the hand; to knowledge, 
When the 


is made primarily to the heart, with only 


we in America generally think 


outeome of a balanced 


appreciation and practice. 


appeal 
a par- 
tial and distorted appeal to the head, we have 
indoctrination or propaganda. The outeome is 


the unreasonable fanatic. When the appeal is 


made primarily to the hand we have mere train 
ing, an outeome suited essentially to slaves. 
When the appeal is made primarily to the head 


the outcome is the pedant, “sicklied o’er with the 


pale cast o’ thought.” For a person to become 


self-directive, tolerant, judicial and efficient, all 
at the same time, we need to direct our appeal 
to all three, the head, the heart and the hand, 
and that is education. 

Plato, 
about 


At this point we might well say with 
“But there is no use of our disputing 
names when we have realities of such impor- 
tanve to eonsider’; and in respect to the bear- 
ings that Nazism, Fascism and Stalinism have 
on American education there are realities of im- 
portance in plenty to consider. One of these 
is the fear that so many, including Pittenger, 
have of these autoeratic ideologies. 

There are two aspects here that need to be 
distinguished. One is the ideology itself as this 
is set forth and practiced in other countries, and 
the other is the stealthy infiltration of devotees 
of the ideology into our own social fabrie for 
the purpose of seizing power, overthrowing our 
institutions and setting up the institutions of 
autocracy in their stead. The latter presents a 
practical problem, a serious one, that our offi- 
cials will have to deal with. The problem pre- 
sented by the former is largely educational and 
I shall restriet my comments to it. 

When we are confronted with a conception 
that we on the whole do not like, our natural 
tendency is to forbid it, to uproot it, to banish 
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That may bring peace for a time but it will 
What we will actually 
sueceed in doing is to drive the conception under 


ye a deceptive peace. 


cround, to supply it with a halo and so make 
it more treacherous than ever. Persecution will 
make the devotees of any idea, good or bad, con- 
solidate, gather strength and persist in their 
endeavors. 

A better way, the educational way, is to look 
the thing squarely in the face, to analyze it 
sympathetically, to note the contributions that 
it appears to be making to social justice and 
efficiency and then ask how we may incorporate 
these benefits into our society by means of the 
A benefit that 
able autocratically .should also be obtainable 


demoeratie process. is obtain- 


democratically. This is a principle that demoe 
racy must ever take for granted. Achievement 
may come more slowly but it should also come 
nore fairly to all concerned. 

Among the obstacles to social improvement 
that I am thinking of are the so-called vested 
rights, such as the hereditary ownership of land. 
The autocratic process may “liquidate” these 
rights. That is revolution, eruel and drastie. 
The democratic process, qua democratic, can not 
That 


time-consuming, 


do this. It may readjust them, however. 


is evolution. This is often 
sometimes painful, but on the whole fair. 
Another reality of importance that is causing 
confusion in the minds of many is the diversity 
of autocratic states that have arisen in recent 
years and that have continued into the present 
Autoeratie states have no 
There is a similar diversity 
in democratic states. All that we need to do to 
clarify the problem presented here is to forget 


from the past. 


monopoly on this. 


the diversities and look for the basie processes. 
Of these there appear to be but two—the auto- 
eratic process and the democratie process—and 
these exist nowhere in pure form. 

The fact that these two 
exist in pure form is worth noting. 


processes nowhere 
The sus- 
picion may be entertained that they both have 
a place in a society that is functioning effi- 
ciently. It may all depend on which has the 
upper hand. 

When the Roman Senate in 458 B.c. appointed 
Cincinnatus dictator for six months, it did not 
let go of the democratic process. When the 


English Parliament or the United States Con- 
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vress votes dictatorial powers to the chief execu 
uve of the nation for a definite period it yields 
Situations re 


nothing permanently. Critical 


quire drastic measures. No measures, however 
autocratic, are inherently excluded from rul 
by the people themselves. 

To say that to grant autocratic powers even 
temporarily in a democracy is risky may be 
granted. Let it be noted, though, that the only 
thing that makes it risky is the character of the 
man or group to whom the power is granted. In 
a democracy we can not escape placing faith in 
our fellow men. Only to the extent that we ean 
do this can we develop democratic efficiency. 
should 


hold everywhere, but in democracy it must hold. 
Without full integrity, joined with intelligence 


That “public office is a public trust” 


and efficiency, democracy, as democracy, can not 
sueceed. Only to the extent that the citizens of 
a democracy see this, cherish it and aet upon 
it can democracy become thoroughgoing. 

A third reality of importance, touched upon 
by Pittenger, is the nature of the human values 
that life. 
take it for granted that these values 


activate human Pittenger seems to 
“ean not 
be demonstrated by scientifie method” (p. 781). 
Why can’t they be? 

If it is not the function of sociology to make 
an inductive study of human values, then it is 
The methods 


Pittenger him 


the function of ethies to do this. 
available are well indicated by 
When he 


“search for the fundamental and abiding prin 


self, in part at least. says that the 


ciples of American democracy may pro 
ceed historically, or it may seek to cross-section 
the contemporary American scene” (p. 773) 


he also indieates the methods that are available 
for laying bare the values that activate human 
life. 
racy are to a large extent the values that activate 


W. C. RUEDIGER 


In fact, the abiding principles of demoe 


human life at its best. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 


STILL ANOTHER VOLTAIRE (?) 
LETTER 


DEAN HILDEBRAND’S communication, which 
conveyed to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, September 
27, 1941, a 


“Bearing the Illustrious Name of Voltaire,” has 


hitherto unpublished manuscript 


interested me because the “fragment” which he 
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1 your readers explains a letter found 
in a now rare edition of the letters of M. Semon. 


This little-known 


of sending fan mail to distinguished authors and 


letter writer had the habit 


most of his letters have little to commend them 


to students of either stvle or literature, but the 


volume [ chaneed upon contains several letters 


addressed to Voltaire. Though most of them are 


enthusiastic, [ have often wondered what pro 


voked the last one he wrote. Sinee it is so hard 


to find in the libraries I give it here. The quo 


tations within it seem to establish a connection 


with Voltaire’s fragment on “The Further Edu 


eation of Jeannot.” 


Dear Master: 

Little did I suppose that you, whose clarity of 
Vision, open-mindedness and detestation for hasty 
judgments are so well known, would disappoint 
your admirer by pouring upon a group of earnest 


reformers the scorn you have hitherto reserved for 
humbugs and dispensers of Kant. 

In your pieture of a schoo! which would satisfy 
a careful parent who is choosing where to send his 
son you seem to me to uphold the very 


for these 


pring iples 


been contending, as 


reformers had 
‘We 


students may see life,’? or 


which 


when you say use literature in order that 


‘*We present history not 


merely as a record of events but to show the sue 
4 


cesses and failures of men in. striving with or 


fellows.’’ 


against their 
When you poke fun, as you so mercilessly do, at 


educators who try to build upon the impulses toward 


cooperation rather than upon divisive competition, 
or at those who claim that the teacher, in addition 
to having knowledge (not in place of knowledge, as 
vou sugyrest ), should be required to know something 


knowl dge 


about the 


processes of 


communicating 
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about the conditions under whieh his 


and 


pup 


may learn best, or at those who redlize that t 


management of a school contributes much to t} 


success or failure of teachers who work v‘ithin 
you succeed in raising a laugh only by distorti 
the aims and efforts of these courageous people. 

Your satire, I have often felt, is needed in ord 
to shame men who are ready, in their own interest 
to foist shams on the world. But, dear Master, | 
deplore your use of it, clever though it is, wh 


you apply it to a group of men and women wl 
have sueceeded in making so many of us think wit 
unwonted seriousness about education. 

Briefly, Master, I can not but feel that someon 
has been pulling your leg about the activities in th 
the Ateliers d 


At a certain university where there was 


Ecoles Nouvelles, as also about 
Travail. 
established recently such an Atelier some of th« 
My students 
the Atelier do; may | 
the Atelier? How 


do you seeure such enthusiasm for solid work in thi 


professors have been heard to say, 
but 


have a 


do not work those in 


not next year share in 


’ 


hot summer days?’ 


The rest of the letter is not relevant to the 
subject under discussion. 
ADVOCATUS DIABOLI 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


A CORRECTION 

I verY much regret the clerical error through 
which the status of the Survey Graphic was 
omitted from Table I of the article by Mr. Kerr 
and myself, “The Cultural Value of 100 Repre- 
American Magazines,’ ScHoou 


sentative AND 


Society, November 22. The mean rating for 
the Survey Graphic was 4.19. 
H. H. REMMERS 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 








THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGES 
REPRESENTATIVES of 


eol- 


leges and universities diseussed the role of the 


thirty-six eastern 
liberal-arts eollege in the defense 
the 
American Colleges, November 10, 


College 


program at 
the Association of 


at Wellesley 


For the first time in the history of the 


regional eonterence of 


association, student delegates were included at 
the meeting, thus providing for an interchange 


from both the student and the ad 


ot opinion 





ministrative points of view. In their addresses 
at the morning session, presided over by Mil- 
dred H. MeAfee, president of Wellesley College, 
Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College, 
and Remsen D. Bird, president of Occidental 
College and of the association, presented the 
problems confronting colleges. 

Mr. Carmichael outlined two courses for col- 


leges in the present emergency. 


They must adapt their procedures where possible 
without educational loss to the special needs of this 
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nprecedented period of history so that they may 
io their full part to bring victory to the nations 
that uphold among other freedoms free education. 
rhe colleges must also preserve the continuity of 
effectively trained academic generations in all 
branches of worthwhile knowledge, so that postwar 
civilization 


reconstruction or neoconstruection of 


e accomplished effectively and expeditiously. 


may |} 

President Bird discussed the place of the as- 
sociation in the emergency, saying, “We ean 
build out of the Association of Ameriean Col- 
leges a mighty power uniting faculty and stu- 
To this 


end he urged colleges to come forth to the 


dents in making a democracy work.” 


service of all people. 
Student 
“What are we doing about defense?” 


answered the question, 
at the 
luncheon meeting, with Dorothy C. Dann, stu- 


dent chairman of the Wellesley Committee on the 


speakers 


National Emergency, presiding. The speakers 
were Janet Palone, president of Student Gov- 
ernment at Elmira College; Francis Andrews, 
of the University of Maine; Jane Grey Wheeler, 
president of the Student Government Associa- 
tion at Pembroke College; Joseph C. Palamoun- 
tain, managing editor of The Dartmouth; and 
John C. Robbins, Jr., president of the Harvard 
Crimson. In each ease, the students indicated 
that their colleges were preserving the liberal- 
arts program while making additional efforts in 
behalf of the defense program. 

Specifie means by which different types of 
colleges may contribute to the defense program 
was the subject of the three afternoon discus- 
sions led by college presidents. The group led 
by Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, analyzed the situation in regard to co- 
educational and coordinate colleges and univer- 


sities. At that time the delegates reaffirmed the 


BRebort@. . + 
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necessity of making college students aware ot 
the national emergency and defense problems, 
and of obtaining a more equitable relationship 
between the dratt boards and the students. It 
was suggested that an agency be formed to 
study the relative merits of each person in the 
university and to assist the dratt boards in 
placing students in the kind of service for which 
they are best fitted. 

The group led by Katherine Blunt, president 
of Connecticut College, discussed defense work 
in women’s colleges. Representatives reempha 
sized the importance of maintaining the con 
tinuity of academic work while developing skills 
useful in a crisis. Other issues under discus 
sion included methods of cooperation with the 
USO, the place of special courses such as studies 
in ARP, radio communications, map reading 
and other defense training and the organization 
of individual colleges for the reception of evac 
uees in ease of attack. 

The third group, conducted by James L. Me 
Conaughy, president of Wesleyan University, 
treated the situation at men’s eolleges and uni 
versities. The defense organization of different 
institutions was outlined, and delegates dis 
cussed the various courses that might be of use 
to students going into the Army. Other topics 
considered included the problems of the effects 
of morale in army camps and of the effeet of 
the divergent methods of different draft boards 
upon the undergraduates. 

The three discussion groups presented reports 
at the eoneluding meeting of the conference, 
presided over by Guy E. Snavely, executive di 


rector of the Association of American Colleges. 


HELENE KAZANJIAN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD 

THe College Entranee Examination Board 
has recently sent to the schools and colleges on 
its mailing list copies of its current News Bulle- 
tin and of its 41st Annual Report. The follow- 
ing items, in addition to those reported in con- 





nection with the October meeting of the board, 
are of special interest. 

In 1941, the board 24,234 
dates at its April, June and September series, 


x<amined eandi 
the largest number in any year of the board’s 
history. One hundred twenty-five colleges sent 
10,799 candidates to the April Scholastie Apti 


tude Test and Achievement Tests. Of this num- 
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The 
reatest use of the April 


ber, O1 colleges sent 25 or more candidates 


Institutions making the g 


test in the award of scholarships and the ad 


ission of candidates were Brown, Connecticut, 


Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Swarthmore, Uni 
ersity of Pennsylvania, Williams and Yale. 
The college showine the vreatest increase Was 


Cornell, the enrolment for which increased from 


79 to 761 as a result of a change in the require 


ments for admission 
While the number of candidates who took the 
ubject matter examinations in June decreased 


from 12,513 in 1940 to 12,445 in 1941, 680 more 
candidate 
1941 than in 


took the Scholastie Aptitude Test in 
1940. This 


finding 


seems to indicate that 
that the Scholastie 


Aptitude Test supplies all of the additional in 


ome colleges are 
formation needed to supplement the school and 
personnel records of their high-ranking appli- 
cants. 

The attendance at the September series, held 
1940, was 990 in 1941 as 
The in 


indieates that this new series, which was 


or the first time in 
compared with 788 the previous year. 
Crease 
Inaugurated as an experiment to take the place 
of the examinations that had been administered 
in September by a number of colleges on their 
own campuses, and which is closely integrated 
with the April and June series, is proving use 
ful to the schools and colleges. One impor 
tant advantage of the September series 1s that 
the ratings reported are more nearly compar 
able with those reported for the April and 
June series than when the tests were scored by 
The University of Pennsylvania 


candidates to the 


the eolleves. 
number of 
Next in 


sent the greatest 


examinations-——333, order were Cor 


Research... 
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nell, the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnoloe 
Regis, New Jersey College for Women, Yale, 
Barnard, Brown and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

In addition to the September series, ney 
services offered by the board inelude the issu 
to the schools gf approximate ratings for thei 
Class B girls and of group analyses for any 
school sending ten or more candidates to a single 
series of examinations; conferences of schoo! 
and college officers for the discussion of topics 
of interest, and the publication of its “Annual 
Handbook, Terms ot Admission to the Colleges 
of the College Entrance Examination Board.” 
The seeond edition of the “Handbook,” which 
has been carefully revised to keep it up to date, 
will be published about January 1. Orders may 
be placed with the nearest branch of Ginn and 
Company. 

Teachers of English will be interested in the 
pamphlet of “Instructions to Readers of the 


1941.” This 


pamphlet contains an introduction by Edward 


English Examination of June, 
S. Noyes, professor of English, Yale University, 
chief 


plains how the answers to the examinations were 


the board’s reader in English, and ex 
evaluated. 

For the convenience of teachers, parents and 
candidates who desire general information in 
regard to its examinations, the board has in 
augurated a personal consultation service at its 
New York office, 431 West 117th Street. 


GeorGE W. MULLINS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


BOARD 





MEASURING THE FRESHMAN ORIEN- 
TATION COURSE 


ORIENTATION programs and — orientation 


COUPTSeS have become the vogue 1n Ameriean eol 
leges. But do orientation courses orient? 
suggestions of the value of 


Fitts and Swift! 


Some indjreet 


such courses have been made. 


1(. T. Fitts and F. H. Swift, ‘‘The Construe 
tion of Orientation Courses for College Freshmen, ’’ 
California Publications in Eduea 


University of 
University of California Press, 


tion, IT, No. 


1928, 149-250. 


found orientation courses generally offered in 
institutions of high rather than low scholastic 
standards. At the University of Minnesvta, 
Bird? found that “How To 
Study” course brings higher scholarship in stu- 


evidence their 


dents with ability but with poor methods of 


study. In Buek’s report’ of 137 teachers col- 


2 Charles Bird, ‘‘ Effective Study Habits,’’ New 
York: Century, 1931. 

> Walter Buck, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 32: 640-41, 
1930. 
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leges, 32 per cent. offered one or more orienta- 
tion courses based on such topies as orientation 
to the college attended, budgeting oft time and 
money, curriculum, taculty, responsibility to 
the college attended and voeational choice. 


With all still 


have before us the question of the effectiveness 


our orientation courses, we 
of the whole orientation programs as measured 
in terms of student change. Do freshmen ex- 
perience more effective orientation in colleges 
ceiving formal orientation courses than in insti- 
courses? Will 


not just “pick up” essential orientation mate- 


tutions without such students 
rial in the traditional freshman courses? What 
are some of the specifie misconceptions enter- 
tained by freshmen? Do the orientation pro- 
grams have certain “weak spots’’? 

Such questions indicate the need of an in- 
which to measure the effective 


strument with 


ness of orientation in college—whether there be 
orientation courses, a series of leetures or other 
such a test is 


programs. The construction of 


not without difficulty, however. The objectives 
listed by the colleges giving orientation courses 
are not confined to information but also include 
The 


covered by some of the orientation courses vary 


attitudes and personal conduct. areas 


from freshman registration to questions of 


marriage. Then there is the ever-present prob- 
lem of adequate criteria for validation of a 
test. 
such a field, the need for a test to measure the 


Although angels might “fear to tread” in 


effectiveness of the many types of courses now 
given was so urgent that the attempt was made 
in spite of forbidding difficulties. 

The areas to be included and the selection of 
items were determined primarily from a study 
of the following sources : 

1. An orientation program for Lutheran colleges 
Committee of the Na 


Edueational Conference.4 


devised by the Research 


tional Lutheran 

2. Books and periodicals listing objectives and 
materials for freshman orientation courses, 

3. The ten most commonly used text-books in 
college orientation courses were analyzed and items 
which were given major position and/or greater 
frequency were tabulated for possible inclusion in 
the test. 

4. Letters and bulletins from 20 colleges outlined 

4 This outline, as well as the present report, is a 
part of a study presented at the Summer Assembly 
of the National Lutheran Edueational Conference 
held at Marion, Va., June, 1941. 
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objectives and material deemed desirable in a 
freshman orientation course. 

From these sources, a test of 225 items was 

devised using both the five-choice and true 


false forms. The test was divided into sections: 
I The College Library; II Study in 
III My Own College; IV Student Citizenship; 
V Personality and Health; VI Voeational 
Choice; VII Worthy Home Membership; VIII 


Religion in College. 


College; 


Validity is the extent to which a test mea 
sures what it is designed to measure. Obviously, 
then, a test which measures information only or 


which measures attitudes only ean not be a valid 


measure of orientation courses which inelude 
both attitude and information objectives. As 
pointed out by Tiegs,°® “. . . to be valid, a test 


must constitute a well-balanced sampling of all 
important objectives, subject matter or fact and 
information items, included.” 

Although statistical validity is not easily de 
termined, because of the difficulty of finding 
suitable criteria, we have, in this case, the pos 
sibility of using college grades during the fresh 
man year as a criterion. Grades given students 
in orientation courses and eventually student 
persistence in college may serve as additional 
criteria. In a study of 80 freshmen taking 
this test at 19-41, 


the correlation between test scores and the aver 


the end of the first 


semester, 
age of college grades was .57. When seores on 
the American Council Psychological Examina 
tion were “held constant,” the eorrelation be 
tween orientation test seores and college grades 
was still .36. Apparently scores on the orienta 
tion test are related to college grades in ways 
not covered by this scholastie aptitude test. 
A reliability of .93 was found on the basis otf 
results from 203 freshmen attending three col 
leges, one in the East, one in the South and one 
Midwest. technique, eor 


in the ( Odd-even 


rected by the Spearman-Brown formula.) 


When we 


be tested and the inelusion of 


recall the nature of the material to 


both information 


and attitude items, the reliability is higher 


than could have been expected, An item 


analysis now being made should shorten the 
test without materially lowering the reliability. 
The test booklets were planned for separate 
5 EB. W. Tiegs, ‘‘Tests and Measurements in the 


Improvement of Learning,’’ pp. 384-386. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 





HO, 


Lhe IBM type Ss) hat 


methods could be 


electrical 
used. 


well as tor 


coring 

Scoring may be had for each area as 
tas a whole 

st ha proved useful at Newberry Col- 

in evaluating our orientation 


the 


lege program, In 


detecting “weak areas” and in locating a 


number ‘onion treshman misconceptions. 


KRLAND NELSON 


YCHOLOGY, 


RECENT) LY; , 


Tobacco The Weed That Made 
Pp. 80. Published by the au 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 1941, 

of stimulants 

o 
VWerico’s School-Made Soc ety. 
175 istrated. Stanford University 
1941, $2.50. 
here shown the entire fabrie of mod 
social reform, how through the philoso 
prevailing in Mexico the 
the nation’s society 
into a 


this to 





‘amous., 


BooTu, GEORGE C, 
17 11 


writer has 
Mexico 

of education 
expected to remake 

ill wetiy fitted 
behind all 
1 


the philosophy ait 


schools 
and how 
ities “are consistent 

show how and 


Tle ilso goes 
veloped 
a 

JR. Communities 
lustrated. The 
1941, 
Advisory 
the 
this non-technical 
subject of community planning in the hope that it 
will stimulate an understanding of the possibilities 
for southern community development in the schools 
unong the citizens of the Tennessee Valley and 
Southeast 


; niversity of 
Press. 
the 


Creorgia 
Regional Ma 
Valley The 
description of the 


Panel on 


Pennessee 


Prepared for 
terials of Instruction for 


panel presents 


MDGAR, and NORMA VERNON. Cons 
n—An Annotated Bibliography. (Series 1 
Modern Media of Edueation, Vol. 1, No. 3.) 
Pp. iii +35. sSureau of Educational Research, 
the Ohio State University and Institute for Con 
Mdueation, Stephens Columbia, 
1941. 25¢. 


mer Edu 


sumer College, 


Mo. 
* 


DABNEY. ‘* Weekday 
’? eonducted on released sehool 
time for publie-school pupils. Bi 1941, 
No. 3, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. vi+ 66. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1941. 
10¢, 

Answers many questions asked by 
school and = publie officials and 
agencies regarding public-school 
ligious-education programs 


* 
‘*Edueation for Mental Health.’’ Fifth Year- 
book of the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene 
Che University of Texas Publication, No. 4145). 
Pp. 51. Published in cooperation with the Di 


DAVI MARY 


ligious Edueation 


Classes in Re 


lletin, 


parents teachers, 
character-building 
cooperation in re 
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vision of Extension of the University of Tex 

1941. 20¢; quantity rates. 

e 

The Foundations of Conservation Education (Ea 
cation in Conservation Pamphlet No. 3). Py 
vi+ 242. Illustrated. The National Wildlit 
Federation, 1212—16th Street, NW, Washingt: 
1941. Paper, 60¢; buckram, $1.00. 
Including “Conservation, Liberty, and Economics 
Wesley C. Mitchell; “Conservation of Soil as a Na 
tural Resource,” W. C. Lowdermilk; “The ABC ot 
Conservation,” Paul B. Sears; “The Pitfalls of Con 
servation,” Arthur N. Pack; “The Rédle of Applied 
Science in Conservation and Its Relation to Wild 
life,’ W. W. Horner and Richard W. Horner; ‘Bio! 
ogy as the Foundation of Conservation Education 
Henry B. Ward. 

s 

LEO B. BaAIsDEN. 

Service in_ the 
Illustrated. 
1941. $2.25. 
to school librarians alone, but to all 
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Mathematies for School 


315. Longmans, Green. 


HuMPHREY, D. 
Certificate. 
1941. $1.20. 
Includes all the subjects set in 
tificate examinations—arithmetic, numerical trigo 
nometry, algebra and geometry—in the schools of 
England and Wales. Short notes are given at the 
beginning of each section, followed by some typical 
worked examples and a set of examples selected from 
schoo. certificate papers. 
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KENNEDY, ADA, and CORA VAUGHN. 
Economies Workbook. Pp. - 112. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 1941. 76¢. 
Designed to be used in conjunction with the text 
book, “Consumer Economies,” by the same authors 
Used together, the two aim to make a well-rounded 
year's course for either the 12th or the 13th year. 

e 

Problem of Foreign Trade Education. PD. 
National Foreign Trade Couneil, Inc., 26 

Beaver Street, New York. 1941-1942. 

Outline of a proposed program of the Foreign Trade 

Kducation Committee. 
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RHOADES, JOHN HARSEN. Jonathan’s Apothegms 
(Vol. II). Unpaged. Privately published. 
1942. Complimentary copies on request to the 
author, 27 West 44th Street, New York. 

e 

ROMER, ALFRED SHERWOOD. Man and the Verte- 
brates (revised). Pp. viii+405. Illustrated. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1941. $3.50. 
Four hundred million years of gradual evolution from 
the origins of life in marine water to the anatomy 
of the human body are compassed in this story of 
the backboned animals. _ Issued in 1933 as the first 
of the New Plan texts of the University of Chicago, 
this book has had increasing use in introductory 
courses in the biological sciences, as the trend to 
ward this type of course has grown among universi- 
ties and colleges. 
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VICKERY, WILLIAM E., and HELEN G. TRAGER. One 

Nation Indivisible—With Liberty and Justice 
for All. Pp. 22. Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment, State Council of Defense, 80 
Centre Street, New York. 1941. 
A manual of suggested school and club programs 
and study outlines on democratic, non-discriminatory 
employment practices as a first line of national de- 
fense. 








